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The need for 
SPURGEON’S HOMES 
still exists and the needs of 
SPURGEON’S HOMES 
must still be met. May we continue 
to look to you and your Church to 
support us in every way in this great 
Christian service for needy 
boys and girls. 


URGEO 


HOMES 


14 HADDON HOUSE 
PARK ROAD - BIRCHINGTON KENT 


During the past two years an unusually large number 

of children have left the Homes to start out in life for 

themselves, and we are therefore in the position of 

being able to consider applications for the admission of 
boys and girls of 5 to II years of age. 
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EVERY BAPTIST 


SHOULD READ 


“THE BAPTIST TIMES” 


SUPPORT YOUR OWN PAPER 


THE BAPTIST TIMES exists to reflect the thought and 
life of the Denomination, and to promote the wider interests 
of the Kingdom of God. 


Through its pages official announcements and news are 
circulated from the headquarters of the Baptist Union, the 
Baptist Missionary Society and their associated bodies. 


Has your church an agent for the sales of THE BAPTIST 
TIMES? If not, why not appoint one, for all profits from 
sales go to your church funds! 


Write for full particulars to: 
THE MANAGER, PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, 
6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


EMIGRATION 


Many people associated with our Baptist churches emigrate from Britain without 
any notification being sent to the Baptist Commonwealth and Colonial Society 
and they arrive overseas without a Baptist welcome that would mean so much 
to them. 


When any of your Church members, adherents or Sunday School scholars, or 
members of your Women's meeting or Youth organisations leave to settle in a 
Commonwealth country, please notify the Society. 


We will make the necessary introductions and our overseas Baptist friends will 
gladly welcome the newcomers and extend a helping hand. This is important—for 
the emigrant and for the Overseas Church. 


(Commonwealth Missionary Scripts, 35mm. Kodachrome 
Slides and 16mm. Kodachrome Films available) 


Write to: 
The Secretary, Baptist Commonwealth and Colonial Society 


Baptist Church House, 4 Southampton Row, London, W.C.|1 
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EDITORIAL 


A VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND 
S. F. WInwarp, M.A., B.D., Minister, Baptist Church, Walthamstow. 


WEST AFRICA 
E. H. Ropertson, M.A,, Study Secretary, United Bible Societies, 


SOME BAPTISMAL PROBLEMS 


A. GitmoreE, M.A., B.D., Minister, Kingsthorpe Baptist Church, 
Northampton. 


THE MINISTER AND THE COMMUNION SERVICE 
W. B. WiILson, B.A., B.D., Minister, Todmorden Baptist Church. 


THE BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
W. Morais S. West, M.A., D,Theol., Tutor, Regent’s Park College, Oxford. 


THESE FIVE AND THIRTY YEARS 
C. H. RAprForbD, Pastor (Retired), Thomas Cooper Memorial Church, 
Lincoln. 

OF INTEREST TO YOU 


THE WIDER CIRCLE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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EDITORIAL 


E salute J. B. Middlebrook, our fellow-member and the “>; 
W incoming Vice-President of the Baptist Union, and offer him — 
our warm congratulations and good wishes. He is already an 


outstanding figure among British Baptists. We rejoice in the service _ 


he is giving as General Home Secretary of the Baptist Missionary — 
Society and the success that has attended his efforts to match 
missionary income with ever increasing costs. 

We are particularly glad that he is coming into a position of 
leadership in the Union at the time when preparations are being made 
to celebrate its Ter-Jubilee. The spiritual significance of the Union 
as the focal point of the family life and solidarity of the churches and 
the organ through which they can do together things they could not 
do separately, such things as caring for the Ministry as a whole and 
the planting of new churches, is still all too little understood. We 
need a renewed emphasis upon the fact that the Union exists to 
strengthen the churches in their fellowship with one another and to 
encourage and help them in their evangelistic task of “* Winning the 
Homeland for Christ ”’. 

No man among us could more effectively lead the churches into 
a new understanding of the meaning of the Union which they them- 
selves have created than “‘ J.B.”’ and his advent to this new leadership 
will be greeted with high hopes. 

He himself, in acknowledging his election as Vice-President, 
suggested that some had in mind the relationship between the Union 
and the B.M.S. and that his election was ** an indication of things to 
come ’’. To many of our younger ministers in particular these will be 
welcome words. Even though the supporting constituencies of the 
Union and the B.M.S. are somewhat different and the idea of a 
common budget may present difficulties there is a widespread feeling 
that the relationship of the two branches of our common evangelistic 
task should be much closer than it is. The finest fruit of the Presi- 
dency of ** J.B. ** would be the achievement of this new unity among 
British Baptists. 


THE WHITLEY LECTURES 


This year the Whitley Lectures will be delivered by Dr. E. A. Payne 
at the Baptist Church House, London, under the title ** THe History 
OF THE BAPTIST UNION ™. 


October 10th. The Changing Basis and Functions. 
October 24th. The First 70 years. 

November 7th. | The Down-Grade Controversy. 
November 2lst. | Widening Horizons. 


Tea will be served at 6 p.m. and the Lecture will commence at 6.30. 


ek 
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A VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND 


‘ N 25th March, my wife and I, and a party of fourteen, set off 
on a thirty-three day visit to the Holy Land. The tour included 
visits to Italy, Athens, Rhodes, and Alexandria, together 

with several days in the beautiful, but now tragically divided, 

Republic of Lebanon. In this article I must confine myself to a 
description of impressions of the Holy Land. 

On landing at Haifa from the Jewish ship Aliya, and proceeding 
along the northern side of the Carmel range into Galilee, we were at 
once impressed by the beauty of the land. In the springtime, Galilee 

is singularly beautiful; the rocky hills, the brown-red soil, the vivid 
greens, the deep blue of the Lake, and the carpets of brilliant wild 
- flowers, especially the scarlet anemones and poppies stand out in 
memory. As we stood early one morning on a hill overlooking 
the southern tip of the Lake of Galilee, and the upper reaches of the 

Jordan valley with its numerous fishponds gleaming in the sun, with a 

flock of storks wheeling above, and flowers of brilliant colours at 

our feet, we realised the truth of the words ‘“‘ the Lord your God is 

_ bringing you into a good land ”’. Second only to Galilee in beauty is 
the Plain of Esdraelon, a wide expanse of fertile land, now dotted 
with new Jewish towns and settlements. Not only the Mountains 
of Galilee to the north and the Mountains of Gilboa and Ephraim 

_ to the south, but the avenues and groves on the plain—the banana 
and orange, the fig and almond trees, the eucalyptus and the tall 
cypress—all contributed to the beauty of the scene. It is true, of 
course, that Samaria and Judea lack both the fertility and colour of 

_ the northern and western parts of the land; but they are not without 
a beauty of their own. We were impressed with the terraced hills 

_ and beautiful valleys of Samaria, especially the Valley of Lebonah, 
where the wine was produced for the temple at Jerusalem. Even the 
barren mountains of Eastern Judea, together with the Dead Sea and 
the Mountains of Moab beyond, had an abundance of brown, gold, 
blue and purple colourings. 

The visitor to the Holy Land must not expect to find the kind of 
scenic beauty with which he is familiar in the British Isles or Europe, 

but it has a rare charm of its own. Everywhere we went we were 
struck by the juxtaposition of the old and the new—sometimes 
incongruous and humorous. As we stopped at the well of Cana 
in the early evening, the maidens were coming down to draw water— 
in petrol tins! As we gathered flowers at the foot of Mount Tabor, 
an Arab in flowing robes passed by on a donkey, followed by a 
young Israeli in overalls on a motor-cycle! On Esdraelon a farmer 
was ploughing with an ox and an ass yoked to an old wooden plough 
as in Bible times. A mile down the road another farmer was turning 
over the soil with a Massey-Harris tractor. Water is transported in 
jars on the heads of the women—and by steel irrigation pipes and 
whirling sprays among the crops. Transport along the streets of 
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Jerusalem may be by ass—or by taxi. Everywhere one had the 
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impression of an old order being invaded by a new, and gradually — | 


giving place to the new. Our western civilization is undoubtedly 
conferring many benefits, but there is much in the old way of life, 
especially dirt, disease and poverty, the abolition of which is long 
overdue. One felt, however, a certain regret that the old, picturesque, 
eastern way of life was being gradually ousted and may disappear. 

The most fertile parts of the land—Galilee, Esdraelon, Sharon, 
are occupied by the Jews or Israelis, and we arrived as preparations 
were being made for the tenth anniversary of the State of Israel. 
We had ample opportunity to talk to Jews, as we spent six days from 
Marseilles to Haifa on board an Israeli ship, crowded with European 
Jews going to settle in the Holy Land, with Israelis returning from 
holidays or studies abroad, and many joining their families for 
Passover and anniversary celebrations. We were subjected to Jewish 
food laws, and on enquiring why I could not have milk in my tea at a 
meal at which meat had been served, I was told “ thou shalt not 
seethe a kid in its mother’s milk”! But the Jewish people were most 
friendly, although very few had any piety or even interest in the 
religion of their fathers. We were, however, greatly impressed with 
the achievements of the Jews in Israel itself. The transformation 
in the last ten years—not forgetting that which was begun under 
the mandate—is truly amazing, and indeed almost incredible. 
The new towns with attractive houses and modern streets, the 
numerous new villages and settlements, the long lines of newly- 
planted trees and wide areas of re-afforestation, the tracts of barren 
land reclaimed by irrigation, the bountiful crops and fruitful groves— 
these are some of the evidences of new life. Indeed everywhere in 
Israel one is impressed by the spirit of the people—the sense of 
enterprise, drive and dynamic purpose. The houses of Israel Jeru- 
salem, the new Jerusalem to the west and north of the old city, are 
pleasing and attractive because all are built of the same local stone 
which has a warm colourful appearance. Here we visited the new 
Hebrew University, a modern structure still in process of erection, 
and saw the famous Dead Sea Scrolls. 

The central range, the Samaria and Judea of the Bible, is occupied 
by the Arabs, and we found them an attractive and likeable people. 
Life in Jordan appeared to be more leisurely than in Israel, and one 
sometimes had the impression that the people were enjoying a 
perpetual holiday. This was no doubt partly due to the fact that in 
a population swollen by several: hundred thousands of refugees, 
many people had little or no work. The Arab children and the boys 
in particular seemed to enjoy life tremendously, the perpetual grin 
suggesting that it was all a huge joke! Taking into consideration 
the cramped living accommodation and low food ration of most of 
them, we admired this spirit. During walks around Jerusalem, I 
had many conversations with Arab students and workers, all of 
whom I found to be most friendly, courteous and hospitable. I was 
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entertained at supper in an Arab home at Silwan (Siloam, the other 
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side of the Kidron Valley) where, squatting on the floor, we ate out 
of a common dish. None of the Moslems showed intolerance, and 
generally, took the view that Judaism, Christianity, and Islam were 
the three true religions, and it did not matter greatly to which of 
them one adhered. Disapproval of our action at Suez made no 
difference to the warmth of their friendship. As Stewart Perowne 
says in one of his books, the Arabs, like a few other sensible people, 
have learnt to distinguish between people and their governments! 
There were many sad evidences of the refugee problem, and their 
camps, especially the large one on the site of the Jericho of Christ’s 
time, were squalid and horrible. An interesting description of 
Jerusalem today, in particular of the refugee problem and the efforts 
of some Christians and Moslems to alleviate it, can be found in 
Perowne’s book “* The One Remains ”’. 

It is impossible to describe my emotions on first catching sight of 
the walls and gates of the old city of Jerusalem on the eve of Good 
Friday. The next morning, with the hot sun shining from a cloudless 
blue sky, we passed through Herod’s Gate into the narrow terraced 
streets, overarched at frequent intervals. The streets were thronged 
with a motley crowd—dark-skinned Arab boys, women veiled in 
black, friars and nuns, priests and monks of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, policemen, soldiers of the Arab legion, ebony-like Ethi- 
opians, women dressed in brilliant colours, sheiks in white robes and 
turbans. We made our way to the site of the Praetorium, where crowds 
began to gather for the Good Friday procession along the Via 
Dolorosa to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. Each national 
group, headed by a full sized cross, started separately, singing the 
tune “‘ Stabat mater”’. The call to prayer from the minaret over- 
looking the square mingled with the chanting of the Christians. 
The atmosphere was that of an English bank-holiday crowd rather 
than a solemn remembrance of Christ’s passion; and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre, the goal of the processions, appeared to us a 
grim and repulsive symbol of a divided and degenerate Christianity. 

Were we then disappointed with the Holy Places? There is no 
general answer to this question. Many churches and shrines are ugly, 
ornate and, to me at least, repulsive: others are simple and beautiful. 
Some of the identifications are impossible, others entirely without 
evidence; some are quite likely, others certain. Among the last 
group are the ruined synagogue at Capernaum, the well at Sychar, the 
great stones of the wailing wall, part of Herod’s Temple, and the 
pavement of the Fortress of Antonia. On this pavement, Pilate set 
his seat for the judgment of Jesus, and here may be seen the lines and 
marks of the games played by Roman soldiers while on duty. It was 
also a thrill to see Hezekiah’s tunnel, leading from the spring Gihon 
to the pool of Siloam. Only my wife’s zeal to retain the Persil- 
whiteness of my shirt, prevented me from walking through it! 
The waters of Shiloah still flow gently. 
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It is not, however, inside places of human construction, but out in — 
the open country that one is reminded most vividly of the Master. 
Sailing on the Lake of Galilee, walking down the deep valley of the 
Kidron, climbing to the summit of the Mount of Olives, kneeling 
at sunset on the Hill of the Skull—one is aware of His presence. 
Visiting these places is rather like looking through the personal 
possessions of a departed friend. Every sight and scene reminds 
you of Him, or of some event associated with Him. In England one 
has to “‘ practise the presence of God ”’; in the Holy Land it is im- 
possible to forget Him. The associations are all around. I found 
myself subject to an overwhelming impulse to touch all the things 
associated with Him—the soil, the walls, the water, the ruins—in 
order to have a more direct contact with Him. In this respect the 
Holy Land is like the gospel sacraments: the outward and visible 
signs of His presence satisfy and yet fail to satisfy. They point beyond 
themselves to the day when we shall see Him face to face, and no 
longer beneath a veil. The Jerusalem which is below is a symbol of 
the Jerusalem which is above and, like all good symbols, it points 
beyond itself. In so far as it can be described at all, | think that is the 
awareness one has on first seeing old Jerusalem. The past and the 
present and the future are all here, and are all one. 

STEPHEN F. WINWARD. 


WEST AFRICA 


WO world conferences made it possible for a number of people 

to visit Ghana and Nigeria. Much has been written about these 

conferences. One was the regular Assembly of the International 
Missionary Council. The other was far more important for the study 
of Africa: it was the All Africa Church Conference held at Ibadan, 
Nigeria, in January. 

The natural excitement of many delegates going to Ghana so 
shortly after its achievement of independence was a little damped by 
the isolation of the conference. The Assembly was held in the 
University College ten miles out of Accra and so far as transport was 
concerned, it might as well have been a hundred miles out. Many 
delegates to the Assembly saw practically nothing of Ghana. How- 
ever they were in this new country and certain public functions 
allowed them to meet representatives of the government and of 
religious life. The great hit of the Assembly was the Prime Minister, 
who attended the garden party and delivered a really important 
address. He pointed out the need for Ghana to be united and the 
danger of those elements that would divide it socially, politically or 
in religion. It was a naive speech in some ways, but it was friendly 
and Nkrumah showed his obvious sincerity. Personally I was a 
little distressed in Ghana to discover a certain hostility among 
missionaries to the new Prime Minister. There was a feeling that he 
was an upstart, that he was not doing things in the British way, and 
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that his movement into Government House was somewhat pre- 
sumptuous. I found a strange reluctance to admit that Nkrumah’s 
decision to live in Christiansborg where the Governor had always 
lived was a necessary decision. The people of Ghana needed some 
kind of imaginative action such as their Prime Minister moving into 
the castle to assure them that independence had really been achieved. 
Ghana still depends very much upon Europeans, and that means 
mostly British, for her continuance. Her broadcasting, her Press, her 
University, are all possible only because there are British people there 
to direct and to develop, and without them Ghana would remain a 
backward nation. The purpose of all the development in Ghana is 
that one day Ghana shall be independent in fact as well as in idea. 
There were many encouraging signs that this movement to full in- 
dependence was really taking place. The Ghana News Agency, for 
example, was being run most efficiently by Ghanaians only. The 
broadcasting is almost entirely in the hands of Ghanaian producers, 


_ although many engineers and the Director, are British. The churches 


have largely Ghanaian leadership, but here there is distressing 
evidence of retarding British influence. I was to meet this again in 
Nigeria, but I first met it as a fact in Ghana. We have sent out our 
missionaries and all they had to take was their own Christianity. It 
was therefore natural that at thee beginning they: should create 
churches in their own image. What else could they do? They fought 
against paganism and in its place they put a British form of Chris- 
tianity. Sometimes Methodist, sometimes Anglican, sometimes 
Presbyterian. The pity is that this should have remained so long. 
Children were brought up in schools with the idea that everything 
connected with paganism had to be rejected. Indeed, we heard of 
children who had been punished for playing with things connected 
with paganism, such as drums. This attitude meant that the whole of 
West African worship had to be without the influence of any West 
African culture. The worship I attended in Anglican and Methodist 
churches was very much the same as we would hear in the equivalent 
churches at home. The only difference was the language and even 
that was sometimes twisted to fit the pattern of the English. The 
words of hymns had to fit the rhythm of Ancient and Modern tunes. 
The words of prayers had to bear the cadences of Cranmer. 

Nigeria was in many ways a much more interesting country to 
visit. The conference itself helped towards this. Its subject was 
“* The Church in Africa and the Problems which it has to meet in the 
mid-Twentieth Century’. The first thing the conference taught us 
was the variety of the continent of Africa. When Christians from 
Kenya or from Rhodesia talked about their problems they were 
almost unintelligible to the people of Nigeria. West Africa has not 
yet felt the full force of industrialism in the modern world. Both 
Kenya and Rhodesia have. When we had learnt this lesson well we 
began to see behind the variety a unifying pattern. Such a pattern 
made it possible for us to speak of Africa as a single entity despite 
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its varieties. There are three common factors in this pattern. The 


first is Islam, which threatens to dominate the whole continent. 
Some areas feel the challenge more seriously than others but none is 
immune from it. The aim of Islam is the whole continent. The 
second factor is bribery. Jobs are bought all over Africa; the greatest 
need of every country on the continent is the training of men of 
integrity. The third is the problem of land. Nothing raises the anger 
of the African‘more than the thought that some of his land is in the 
hands of Europeans. The African’s emotional reaction to the posses- 
sion of land showed itself violently at the conference. Most illogical 
statements were made by Africans about land-hunger and the 
African’s right to possess all the land he wanted. The mixing of so 
much emotion with so few facts led to a call from the conference to 
the World Council of Churches to undertake a survey of land-hunger 
in Africa. 

The conference benefited from being held in Nigeria. This land 


is the largest of the British possessions and is in many ways the most | 


important country in Africa. It is not yet fully independent but one 
of its three regions, the Western Region, has now achieved inde- 
pendence. We heard of the other two that the Eastern Region was 
less developed but showed greater promise, and that the Northern 
Region was the stronghold of Islam and backwardness. The Regions 
mixed freely. The great market town of Ibadan, for example, is full 
of men from the North who are trading. It is said that Ibadan is one 
of the great Mohammedan towns of the world, and yet it lies not in 
the North but is the capital of the West. 

Islam is the greatest threat to Christianity in Africa. As we met 
it in Nigeria it was most friendly. It is almost conciliatory with that 
confidence that comes from victory. All the Mohammedans that I 
met were confident that Christianity had only a matter of years to 
live. After all, they explained to me, Christianity is only a partial 
religion, it requires Islam for its completion. They compared 


Christians to men living in unfinished houses. They claimed that Islam _ 


has everything that Christianity has and more. However, its danger 
does not lie in its arrogant confidence but in its adaptability. 
Christians have been too rigid. They have been unable to take into 
their worship the cultural patterns of the African people. They have 
instead imposed upon the Africans a foreign culture. Islam comes 
with a confident appeal. Its missionaries—and every Moslem trader 
is a missionary—talk to the Africans from within their culture. They 
can say, You are one of us, you do not need to give up your customs 
or even your way of life to become a Moslem. They can accept 
the polygamy of Africa, they can allow Africans to keep their super- 
stitions, even their witch-doctors. Their appeal is overwhelming and 
the Christians cannot compromise enough to compete with them. 
No Christian would expect the African church to give up its stand- 
ards, but there is a need to understand more fully the difficulties 
that an African experiences when he becomes Christian. One of the 
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_ greatest difficulties is the problem of polygamy. No one doubts that 
_ eventually the African Christian must accept the principle of one 
man and one woman to form a Christian marriage. The steps 


towards that ideal, however, are difficult. Simply to assert mono- 
gamy 1s not enough. It often leaves the converted African with an 


i. insoluble problem. An African who has had five wives and a stable 


household is presented with an impossible situation when he is told 
to reduce the number to one. Some of the best of them delay 


“4 becoming Christians because of this. Islam at least pretends to offer 
_ a solution by not insisting upon monogamy at once. It is possible to 


be a good Mohammedan and keep polygamy. The reforming sects 
within Islam maintain that they can reduce polygamy gradually. 


_ There is need for much more imaginative thinking about African 


marriage. 

A more manageable problem is that of Christian worship. In 
Nigeria I attended a service of worship which became almost mean- 
ingless because of its strong imprint of European culture. When I 


- discussed this with Nigerians afterwards they said that there were 


Nigerian elements that could be incorporated into worship. Some 
experiments have already been attempted but they have not yet gone 
far enough. The best known of these are the Yorubu hymns. These 
are attempts not only to fit Nigerian tunes to traditional hymns, 
but also a re-writing of the words of the hymns. The Yorubu 
language is a tone language, that is it is a language to be sung rather 
than spoken. It has no accents and therefore does not fit the accented 
words of hymns in our language. The tone form of the language can 
best be illustrated by the fact that drums can be made to speak it. 
This is the explanation of the talking drums. The traditional music 
of the country therefore can take the Yorubu words where it cannot 
take any European language. The form of the words in such hymns 
is almost extempore. I heard such hymns as the 23rd Psalm and as 
they were translated for me I could see that they were not a simple 
form of Psalm in our sense of the word but rather a meditation upon 
the ideas in the Psalm. Such hymns are used in mission services and 
in villages. They have not yet found their way into the regular 
worship of the city churches. It is interesting that in such experiments 
resistance has come not so much from the missionaries as from the 


-older Nigerian Christians. The effect of several generations of school- 


ing cannot be undone in one generation by progressive missionaries. 

The Church in West Africa faces the future without a very great 
confidence in itself. It uses its own culture only with hesitation and 
a great deal of resistance. It sees in Islam a formidable rival. It has 
almost lost the missionary spirit and although it has created certain 
outstanding leaders like Sir Francis Ibiam, it does not show much 
evidence of really lay initiative. The clergy is much too British in its 
thought forms and often out of touch with the ordinary people. 
These are formidable disadvantages, yet there is hope. More than 
one Nigerian Christian said to me, in relation to the threat of Islam, 
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the future is with us. What he meant was that Islam was taking _ 
the easy way of quick results. As Nigeria moves into the modern _ 
world and as she achieves equality for her women, those religions 
which supported polygamy would be looked upon as reactionary. 
The danger of adapting a religion to traditional cultures is always 
that the cultures themselves may have to change. Islam may be 
defeated because it is reactionary, but it will be defeated only by an 
energetic church with a sense. of mission. Much remains to be done 
with the churches of West Africa, but it can only be done by Africans 
who have rediscovered their country. The Christian Church has also 
one other thing to offer which no other religion in the world can give: 
it can give to Africa the thing that it needs most—integrity. If 
Christian laymen can show to their fellow Africans that responsi- 
bility and integrity are natural developments of the Christian religion — 
they will win all along the line. 

E. H. ROBERTSON. 


(198 delegates, consultants, observers and staff members from 22 
countries, from the Cape to Ethiopia and from Sierra Leone to 
Madagascar, attended the conference.) 


SOME BAPTISMAL PROBLEMS 


N view of the importance of issues raised at the Youth Faith and 

| Order Consultation on Baptism and Confirmation at Hilversum, 
Holland, which I was privileged to attend, it has been suggested 

that I should select some questions there raised for discussion. 

During the week, twelve questions were selected, and on the final 
day thfee groups were formed and were given four questions each. 
Each group presented a written statement in reply to each question, 

These statements have been circulated to every participant in the 
Consultation. It should be remembered that the purpose of our 
gathering was not purely theological, but rather to consider the place 
of baptism and confirmation with regard to the integration of young 
people into the life of the church. As I now read these questions and 
answers, the problems tend to settle round four main issues. The- 
comments which follow are.therefore intended for ministerial thought 
rather than rational conclusions for public consumption. 


I. IS BAPTISM NECESSARY? 


Judging by the answers given, this subject came up, explicitly or 
implicitly, in more than one place. The Salvation Army representa- 
tive expressed the view that there was actually no necessity for the 
material sign in baptism, but that faith in God’s promises and con-’ 
version could be substituted for the sacrament. This obviously 
was not acceptable to others, and it therefore raised the whole 
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question of the relation of Christ’s baptism and incarnation to the 
sacrament of baptism: some interpreted this simply as an image or 
symbol, whilst others were inclined to think of it as actually con- 
veying in a very real sense the benefits of Christ’s baptism in its 
administration. 

For both these approaches there is apparently a practical difficulty: 
one group was asked to consider how we can speak to people who 
are intellectually puzzled about baptism and who could not see that 
baptism could add anything to their relationship with God. All the 
members admitted that this problem is found more obviously in 
churches where baptism is not administered to children, but they 
also agreed that it would prevail even among paedobaptists if 
baptism were to be intellectually considered. Beyond this, the group 
found no satisfactory answer. They simply pointed out that the 
answer varies according to whether it is believed that baptism is the 
effectual means of participating in what Christ has done, or whether 
it is the seal of membership in the body of Christ which is effected by 
repentance and faith, and they urged that churches should consider 
the precise value and effects of baptism, and its relation to faith. 
The question remained. How can you convince a person intellectually 
puzzled about baptism, that he ought to be baptized? And does it 
make any real difference to him if he is not? 

Whilst some were wrestling with these practical issues, others 
were engaged in studying the relationship between Word and Sacra- 
ment. Here, somewhat surprisingly, it was agreed that both Word and 
Sacrament effect the same (i.e. forgiveness of sins), and both may 
justly be called “‘means of grace’’. This prompted the further 
question: “‘ If grace is given alike in Word and Sacrament, is it possible 
to speak of initiation otherwise than by sacraments? ”’ 

A third group sought to list some reasons why the Church requires 
baptism of those who desire to be Christians. 

Baptists generally would no doubt say baptism, though beneficial, 
is not necessary; that it is a symbol and seal of something which has 
already happened; and that it adds nothing which is not possible 
through the Word. Yet there is an increasing feeling, especially 
among ministers, that baptism should be administered to all Chris- 
tians as an act of initiation, and in consultation with other branches of 
the Church we tend to assume for believers’ baptism as large and as 
important a place as they do for infant baptism. Has the time come, 
then, when we ought to prevent ourselves from being swept along by 
a flood tide, and first consider whether baptism is as vital and neces- 
sary as many other parts of the Church would have us believe? 
If it is, ought not both sides to be able to give reasons more easily 
than apparently is the case? 


Il. IS THERE REALLY ANY DIFFERENCE BETWEEN INFANT BAPTISM 
FOLLOWED BY CONFIRMATION AND INFANT DEDICATION FOLLOWED 
BY BELIEVERS’ BAPTISM? 
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One group was asked to consider the place of kerygma and the 
response to kerygma by decision in baptism and confirmation. Its 
members represented three main positions: 

(a) where parents and sponsors respond on behalf of the child in 
baptism, who later re-affirms his baptismal vows in confirmation. 

(b) where the parents promise the Christian education of the child, 
who later makes his own confession of faith. 

(c) where the response of faith is present in the parents and the 
members of the congregation. 

The question appended to their statement by this group is very 
telling: ‘‘ What is the significance of the fact that in all churches 
represented there exists some initiation rite for infants as well as 
some confirmatory rite for grown up children in which they con- 
sciously affirm what they believe? ” 


On the surface it would appear as if basically we are all doing © 


the same things but calling them by different names. All, except for 
the Orthodox Church. They do not have any place for the idea of a 
ceremony connected with personal decision, and it was largely on 
their account that a challenging question was added by another 
group to one of their answers: ‘* Do the churches not having a rite 
sealing a personal decision feel that one would serve any useful 
purpose?” 

The wording of that question is significant. The practical issues 
here were to the fore. And it is very difficult to convince paedo- 
baptists that the main point is not whether such a rite is useful 
but whether it is Biblical. Some of them had already hinted that 
confirmation was not Biblical, and did not apparently think of 
believers’ baptism as in any way different. Were they right in this? 
And are we right to think of infant baptism as nothing more than our 
service of infant dedication? Some thought that at this point we 
were all closer together than at any other time. 


Ill. WHAT IS THE PLACE OF CHILDREN IN THE CHURCH? 


To some, children cannot be members of the Church because 
membership implies baptism, and baptism implies a responsible 
decision. To others, membership is possible for children through 
the baptism of their parents, which is effective for them until they 
reach the time when they are able to make a decision for themselves. 
Beyond these two positions, agreement did not seem possible, except 
to say that the issue turned on one’s conception of the Church. 
It is obviously against the conviction of many people to argue, as 
indeed we do, that children nurtured in Christian homes and 
Church have no standing in the church. At the same time, it offends 
those upholders of responsible membership to admit that infants, 
because baptized, are part of the Church. This is at any rate a matter 
where the paedobaptist is fairly clear what he believes. Those of us 
who stand for a converted membership, need to give serious thought 
to the place of children in the Church. It is a question that is not 
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relevant only here; it is relevant also in discussions on church 
union in such places as North India and Pakistan. 


~ IV. Is BAPTISM REALLY RELATED TO INTEGRATION? 


Most members of one group were agreed that obligatory con- 
firmation was not to be commended, whilst another group devoted 
one whole statement to this subject. 

In the case of churches practising infant baptism, it was urged 
that confirmation classes should be more differentiated as to age 
- and general background (religious, social and educational), and 
that young people should be helped to appreciate what had been done 
for them in baptism, the ceremony being interpreted in the context 
of the whole teaching of the Church. But this teaching must not be 
purely doctrinal. Young people must be helped to see what baptism 
means in daily living; that it imposes upon them an obligation to 
lead a life of love such as Christ Himseif led, so that they see them- 
selves as sharing, not only in the baptism of Christ, but also in the 
whole of His life. This, in turn, imposes upon the Church an obli- 
gation to pastoral care: “‘to know what they (i.e. candidates for 
baptism) are actually saying and asking about their baptism and not 
only what they ought to ask’. This ministry of listening has often 
been neglected by the Church, and could be considerably improved 
if laymen could in some way assist in baptismal education. 

It is admitted that churches that practise believers’ baptism have a 
somewhat better approach on this line, but it is still true that a good 
many of the suggestions made regarding paedobaptists could be 
considered and applied to our churches with profit. 

These, and other, baptismal issues are going to be before us for a 
long time. The day has gone when we could: rest content because 
Barth and Brunner saw some good in believers’ baptism; since then, 
both sides have re-investigated their position and endeavoured to 
strengthen it. So that the only thing which is really certain is that 
these issues will not be simply settled, one way or the other. 

The interest in church union among the younger churches only 
serves to complicate the matter and to make the clarification of our 
position still more vital. The closer we get to each other in the W.C.C., 
when discussing matters of Faith and Order, the more cautious 
everybody feels he ought to be. It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that we should be able to state a case for believers’ baptism, and 
to ensure that Baptists speak on this subject with a common mind— 
a fact by no means certain at the moment. 

The Youth Section of the W.C.C. is now considering these prob- 
lems, from the point of view of Faith and Order, and also of Life and 
Work. This Consultation at Hilversum was really a preparation for a 
European Youth Conference at Lausanne in 1959. Before delegates 
go to that meeting, it would be a good thing if these matters could 
have been debated in our churches and in our fraternals, so that 
Lausanne might learn the real mind of British Baptists, and not just 
the opinions of the representatives. A. GILMORE. 
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THE MINISTER AND THE COMMUNION SERVICE 


E are not thinking here of the minister as administering the 

W coraraunion, but rather as receiving it. This he does, of 

course, while administering it to his people; but we are think- 

ing more particularly of the minister, perhaps in retreat with his 

brethren, sharing with them in a Communion Service, and of what 
that Communion may say to him. 

Like his people, the minister needs the Communion Service so that 

from time to time he may see his Saviour “* face to face’. In a sense 

he is always doing this as he ponders or preaches on some part of 
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the gospel story or on the risen and glorified Saviour behind all the | 


story of the Church; but in the Cross and at the Communion Service 
which celebrates it he is especially face to face with his Lord. Here 
the love of Jesus is most fully revealed: here is made known the 
redeeming purpose of the Saviour which lies behind all the separate 
acts of His ministry. 

The Communion Service is the inspiration of both minister and 
people; but its message comes with special emphasis to us as ministers. 
We are singled out as our Saviour’s special representatives to the 
world. It is expected of us that in some measure we, like Paul, bear 
in ourselves the marks of the Lord Jesus. In the recent discussions 
on Ordination the suggestion has been made that the Ordination 
Service should always end and find its completion in a Communion 
Service. There is something very fitting in this if it symbolises that at 
the very beginning of our ministry we are ordained to share in the 
loving, redeeming service of our Master. It would express our desire, 
indeed the very purpose of our coming ministry, to “ fill up * as Paul 
says ‘‘ the afflictions of Christ ”’, to share with our Master, so far as we 
can be said to share, in His redeeming work. It is because we are so 
identified with our Master, that the Communion speaks to us 
specially as ministers. 

1. The greatest lesson of the Communion Service will be its 
message of sacrifice and its call for the giving up of ourselves. 
But we may put that message aside for the moment. Sacrifice in itself 
and for itself is nothing. Its glory consists in its being accepted 
for some great purpose. The Communion may therefore well speak 
to us first of our high calling, and remind us of the task to which the 
Master has appointed us. That is, we may come to the Communion 
thinking of it under its name of the Sacrament, reminding ourselves of 
the soldier’s oath, the sacramentum—his pledge of loyal service. 
We have pledged ourselves to the high warfare of our Divine Master. 
We may well believe that our Saviour Himself as He sat at supper 
with His disciples was thinking much of His own dedication to the 
work of God’s Kingdom. Had He not but recently spoken to them 
about giving His life a ransom for many? He would set men free 
that they might enter into the blessings of the Kingdom. So the 
Communion Service may stir up in our minds afresh the great task 
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to which we are called as His fellow-workers. What a privilege that 
we are given a part in this age-long war against the powers of evil. 
Or, to change the metaphor, what a privilege to help plant in the 
hearts of men that which will bring forth the fruit of the Spirit— 
love, joy, peace, longsuffering. We shall want, then, in the Com- 
munion, to dedicate ourselves afresh, resolving to improve every 
power of heart and mind that we may share in the great purposes of 


our Master for the world. 


2. But always in the Communion Service we are brought again to ' 
the inescapable lesson of sacrifice. It is of our Saviour’s offering 
of Himself that we inevitably think when we gather at His table. 
** This is My body broken for you ”’, ‘‘ This cup is the new covenant 
in My Blood”. As we are called to share in the Master’s high 
purposes, so we are called to share in the Master’s way of the Cross. 
We cannot do the one without the other. Our effective service for the 
world will be that in which there is in some measure a bearing of 
the cross. Bishop Selwyn was once preaching an ordination sermon 
to several young clergy setting out on their ministry. He spoke of 
the various characteristics which should mark a priest of God. He 
spoke of several general qualities a priest must have—a quiet mind, 
a resolute will, a broad back—and. then he went on to say that a 
priest must also have in him something of a broken heart—what Paul 
meant by filling up the afflictions of Christ. He must be ready when 
the disappointments and the trials come in his ministry. An illus- 
tration of the lack of this spirit may show what is meant, by contrast. 
When Montaigne was invited to be Mayor of Bordeaux, he consented, 
but with a reservation. “‘I am willing” he said “‘ to take the city’s 
affairs on my hands, but not on my heart’’. He was prepared to 
do something for them, perhaps to do much for .them, but not to 
strain himself or make himself ill for them. But our ministry may 
ask us to share in the sufferings of our Master. We realise this, 
and indeed may be eager and anxious to share more fully in the 
sacrifice of Christian service. We are deeply troubled sometimes 
when we think of the mission field, or of saints nearer home who 
are giving up so much for the Master. Are we, we ask ourselves, 
sufficiently bearing our cross? But we need not anxiously ask this 
question for its own sake, for our cross will come to us, not by 
special seeking, but in the way of our duty. When we first set 
out on our work there may seem little of hardship about it, and it is 
good that we should set out with the highest hopes and the fairest 
prospects; but as time goes on we see that our work involves demands 
which we did not realise at first, demands for patience, for love and 
the giving of time and strength. Through the faithful continuing in 
our duty there will come the privilege of bearing the cross. 

The trivial round, the common task, 
Will furnish all we ought to ask; 
Room to deny ourselves; a road 

To bring us, daily, nearer God. 
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3. But the Communion Service is more than a reminder of the 
costliness of our service for the Master. It is a service of grace. 
It speaks not only the word of challenge but also the word of comfort. 
It tells of all that Christ has done for us and is still doing. It is 
a banquet. When Jesus sat at supper with His disciples He spoke to 
them of the Vine, and how that abiding in Him they would bear fruit 


_ and that His joy would be in them. The Cross speaks not only of the 
hardness of the way but of the blessings that come as we journey on. . 


Deissmann tells of a stained glass window in the church of Erbach in 
Germany. It is a picture of the Saviour on the Cross. But the artist 
depicts the Cross as having struck root in the earth. The dead tree 
of pain has become a living vine; bright green leaves shoot out from 
it and it bears clusters of grapes. So the Communion reminds us of 
the more abundant life we have through the sufferings of our Saviour. 
Part of that abundant life we find it hard to express in words, the 
sense of being brought near to God, the work of the Spirit in our 
hearts and minds, and the hope that is before us. But there are 
human joys too we owe to the Saviour. The fellowship we enjoy in 
the ministry is one of these blessings of the Gospel. So, too, the 
privilege we have as ministers of entering into the experiences of 
others and of helping some to better things. We have the joy of 
being able to look out over the work of God’s Kingdom and of 
rejoicing in its triumphs. Ours is a privileged life and our hearts will 
be humbly grateful to the Master who has called us into His service. 
W. B. WILSON. 


THE BAPTIST HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


HE Baptist Historical Society was founded on 30th April, 
"[ isos. Its first President was Principal G. P. Gould and its 

first Secretary Dr. W. T. Whitley. Its objects were declared as 
follows:— 

(1) Investigating all records of British and Irish Baptists. 

(2) Holding Meetings to present and discuss results. 

(3) Publishing “‘ Transactions ’’ at these Meetings and other 

Papers. 

(4) Promoting County and other Histories. 

(5) Providing safe custody for Ancient Documents. 

(6) Encouraging young students of History. 

This year the Society celebrates its Jubilee. It is not the purpose 
of this article to list the achievements of the past fifty years, however, 
but rather to re-interpret the aims in the light of the present day. 

The objects set out above may be summarised roughly under three 
heads: to collect and preserve existing Baptist records; to publish 
and discuss material relevant to the Denomination; to stimulate 
further research into the life and faith of Baptists. This is what we 
seek to do today and in each object we ask your interest and co- 
operation. 
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Quite recently I was invited to go and examine a library connected 
with one of our older churches. It was not a large church in a city, 
but a small village cause. I was shown the library which was a 
remarkable collection of all kinds of books, mainly non-theological. 
Undoubtedly a valuable collection but not of particular interest 
to the Baptist Historical Society. I turned my attention, therefore, 
to a corner cupboard. It was full of nineteenth century periodicals. 
I brought them out into the light of day—a large pile of musty 
magazines. But they were not all periodicals, for out of that pile I 
extracted about a dozen pamphlets relating to controversies over 
baptism and dating from the early days of the Baptists. These 
pamphlets are of the utmost value and it is possible that one of them 
may prove to be the only surviving copy. Greatly encouraged I 
returned to the cupboard! My next object was to discover the 
contents of an old box. It turned out to be full of sermon notes! 
These remain to be examined in greater detail but there must be 
several hundred sermons all dating from the early and mid-eighteenth 
century. They are written in a relatively neat handwriting and will 
undoubtedly prove to be of considerable interest. I returned to the 
cupboard yet again. There was not much left apart from the usual 
bric-a-brac of the years, invitations to long-past anniversary teas, 
and the inevitable relics of missionary plays. Then I saw an old 
envelope. After all that I had found so far I did not dare to hope 
that this could contain anything else of value. But it did.. Out of that 
envelope tumbled several small bundles of letters, most of them dating 
from the early eighteenth century and a few from the seventeenth. 
These letters, too, remain for closer examination, but a cursory 
glance indicated that amongst them were greetings and news letters 
from other churches in the Association and letters concerning minis- 
terial settlements. In addition, there was a copy of an application 
to the authorities for a licence for the founding of a Baptist church 
at a place at which today there is no trace of such a cause. The cup- 
board had now yielded up all its treasures. It is the task of the 
Historical Society to examine in detail and record the existence of 
all that was found in that cupboard. The result will be that further 
light will be shed upon the pages of Baptist history. 

Now I am not asking that you should all immediately turn to and 
enthusiastically turn out all the cupboards in your churches in the 
hope of finding some of your predecessors’ sermon notes! But I am 
suggesting that you should do two things, First, to take the greatest 
care to make certain that the documents and records of your church 
are carefully preserved and maintained. This means minute books, 
annual reports by the church secretary, important letters, etc. This 
may seem obvious but it does not always happen. Recently I heard of 
the minute books of an old church which, on the removal of one 
secretary, came to a sudden end in a dustbin before his successor 
thought of asking for them. Recently, too, I heard of a collection of 
old Baptist books mouldering away in a damp outbuilding. We owe 
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it to ourselves and to the future to make certain, not only that no 
records are lost in our generation, but also that we keep a close and 
accurate record of our own experiences. It is just as important for the 
considerable number of newly-founded churches to keep full and 
accurate records of their early days as it is for the older churches to 
maintain the account of their on-going history. 

Then, secondly, the Historical Society will hope, in the not-too- 
distant future, to compile a catalogue of what records and libraries 
do exist in various Associations and churches. This will mean that 
many will be asked to supply certain information. It may take an 
hour or so—perhaps even half a day. But it will be of immeasurable 
service. 

The Historical Society does not only collect and preserve, it also 
publishes. In the past, much valuable historical material has appeared 
under the Society’s auspices, both in special volumes, and also in the 
Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society. The Transactions 
have now grown into the Baptist Quarterly. In the pages of the 
Quarterly we seek to hold the balance between articles which deal 
entirely with Baptist history and articles which discuss and interpret 
Baptist theological thought today. It is good to report that the 
Quarterly has a fast-growing circulation, but it still goes to all too 
few Baptists. As a denomination, we are fortunate to have three 
Baptist publications, all of them important and all of them dealing 
with quite different aspects of our life. The Baptist Times brings to us 
news of various activities within the denomination and comments 
upon the world in which we serve. Then, secondly, we have this 
magazine which is the visible link holding together Baptist ministers 
the world over in a fellowship and which publishes articles designed 
to help and encourage the Minister in his work. Finally, there is the 
Baptist Quarterly which is designed to reflect the denomination, 
recording its history and thinking theologically of the problems of 
the day. We would suggest that each of these publications should be 
known inevery church. So far as is possible every member should see 
the Baptist Times and surely no minister will ever want to be without 
the Fraternal. But should there not also be at least one copy of the 
Baptist Quarterly available in every church? In this ecumenical age 
when we are being challenged to give a reason for our Baptist faith 
it is necessary for us to think through our history and the theological 
reasons for our separate existence as Baptists. Several churches are 
now taking the Quarterly, as churches, the copy being sent in the 
first instance to the minister for circulation amongst those who are 
interested. May I invite those of you who do not feel able to take out 
a personal subscription, to consider the possibility of bringing the 
Quarterly into your church in this way? I shall be glad to supply you 
with details. 

Finally, the Historical Society seeks to encourage further researza 
into the life and thought of the denomination. All of us who heard 
Professor E. G. Rupp’s scintillating address on ‘* The importance of 
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THE BAPTIST INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


4, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.1 


To the Members of the Baptist Ministers’ Fellowship. 


Dear Friends, 


I have been re-reading Martin Chuzzlewit. Tom Pinch had called at the house 
in which his sister was the governess and had spoken to the footman. ‘ The 
footman, being a lively young man, happened to have his attention caught at 
that moment by the flight of a pigeon in which he took so warm an interest, 
that his gaze was riveted on the bird until it was quite out of sight.” As I read I 
felt that this might well have described the shopkeeper in a Midland town who 
was looking out of his shop doorway during a lull in business when his attention 
was caught by a blackbird swooping towards the utmost pinnacle of a Baptist 
Church on the opposite side of the road. The bird alighted, sunned itself for a 
few moments and then flew off. The shopkeeper had taken a ‘‘ warm interest ” 
in the bird and he was astonished when the top of the pinnacle fell off—apparently 
dislodged by the thrust of the bird as it took to flight. The piece of masonry 
crashed into the street but fortunately no harm was done, although the conse- 
quences might well have been serious for a passer-by and serious, too, for the 
Church authorities had a third party claim developed. 


Before 1939 a Public Liability (or Third Party) Policy which gave protection 
to a Church up to £500 any one claim was quite usual but since then three 
important things have happened:— 

1. the £ has fallen in value; 
2. the public has become increasingly claims minded; 
3. the Occupiers Liability Act, 1957 has been passed. 

The present position, therefore, is that a £500 indemnity is quite out of date. 
For the past year we have been affixing to renewal notices, slips emphasising the 
need to increase an indemnity. An absolute minimum should be £10,000 but 
preferably £25,000 or £50,000 should apply. The increase in premiums for these 
higher indemnities is relatively small. Many deacons have increased Public 
Liability indemnities but there are still some Churches which need to give close 
attention to this matter. 


Yours sincerely, 


Cee COLVIN 
General Manager. 


P.S. One of our shorthand-typists, after ten years with us, is leaving us to get 
married. If you are the Minister of one of the Churches in the London suburbs 
possibly one of your young people would like to serve with us here. 
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denominational history” at the recent Assembly must surely have 
been convinced, perhaps to our own surprise, that the speaker 
proved his point! Those who heard Dr. Thomas Richards speaking 
on ‘‘ Some disregarded sources of Baptist History” at our Annual 
Meeting will also have come away convinced of the vast amount of 
research that still remains to be done. It is our intention to draw up a 
list of the more important areas of Baptist history which remain 
unexamined. There are also certain records in different parts of the 
country which will need some examination. When we start work 
upon the compilation of the list, and seek people to share in the work 
to be done, we hope we may count on your interest and support 
in putting forward projects, but more especially in suggesting people 
whom we might possibly approach with a view to sharing in the work. 
Such research is not an end in itself, its purpose is to enable the true 
story of the Baptists to be written and assessed. 

We celebrate the Jubilee of the Society, then, not only by recalling 
the past and paying tribute to all those who served the denomination 
through the Society in the days that are gone, but also by planning 
for the future. In this we ask for your co-operation and your prayers 
as we seek to serve the people called Baptists. 

W. M. S. WEsT. 


THESE FIVE AND THIRTY YEARS : 


O condense five and thirty years into fifteen hundred words is 
BE stows impossible. I have therefore chosen a few lessons, 

learnt from my pastoral experience, hoping they may be a help 
and encouragement to some. Obviously I can write only of what has 
happened to me. My experience is limited in that I have ministered to 
one church for thirty-five years, yet I suggest that it is also rich, in 
that I have come to know people intimately. Some have proved 
disappointing, but the majority have been God’s noble men and 
women whose simple faith, loyalty and generosity have no equal 
outside the Church of our Lord. Often the most unlikely have turned 
out to be the most reliable, whilst those one thought would never 
fail, have proved unstable. One has compensated for the other. 
“Put not your trust in princes nor in the son of man ”’ is still wise 
advice, but so are the words in the same Psalm, ** Happy is he that 
hath the God of Jacob for his help”. One of the greatest truths 
that Jesus spoke was this, ‘“‘ Without Me, ye can do nothing” 
nothing worth while; nothing truly spiritual. But the converse is 
true also—with Me... everything. 

We need to remember two things. It is not our work, it is His. 
So let Him dictate the policy and solve the problems. Hand every- 
thing over to Him and ask His help. It is better than trusting to one’s 
own wisdom. The second is, that He wants to do His work through us. 
Let Him. Don’t try to do His work for Him. This also I have learnt. 
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Every Minister is dealing with eternal truths on behalf of an 
Eternal Master, afd yet we so often look only for short term results. 
Surely we should expect that much of our work will take more than a 
few weeks or months to reach maturity. We must not become im- 
patient, because we cannot reap our harvests in a short period. © 
Neither should we become complacent and console ourselves with 
the “ long term result ”’ truth, when there appears not even a blade 
of grass on the arid ground given to us to cultivate. We need to be 
honest with ourselves and God, and to face such a situation fairly 
and squarely. 

Most people like their Ministers to be natural both in and out of 
the pulpit. Some want to put us on a pedestal; don’t encourage them! 
Some want to dictate, don’t allow them to do so. A quiet dignity is 
better than the “‘ hale fellow, well met ” attitude, but friendliness will 
gain more confidences than a superior holiness. In most depart- 
ments of life the happy medium is hard to achieve; not least in the - 

-Ministry. This applies to sermons amongst other things. A balanced 
Ministry of the Word should be our aim. People appreciate variety 
not only in the themes, but also in the method of presentation. 
Talking of sermons, may I say that we should never preach unless we 
know within our innermost souls that what we are about to say, 
God has first said to us. We may not all agree with the verbal 
inspiration of Scripture, but there should be no such query in our 

‘minds when we stand before our people to deliver the sermon. Our 
words should be inspired by the Holy Spirit. Only such preaching will 
have lasting results. 

Sometimes I have felt that nothing has been achieved through the 
message, but I have learnt that often when we think we have done 
the least, we have done the most good, though we may not find out till 
long afterwards. God wisely keeps us from knowing much of the 
good we have done lest we become too elated. There are not many 
who can achieve success and remain humble. 

I learnt early in my ministry the personal application of the text, 
** My ways are not your ways’. God has rarely worked the obvious 
way in answer to my prayers, but He has always done things the 
better way. 

As one who was soundly converted at the age of eight years, I have 
never doubted that God can work a work of grace in the heart of a 
child. I have witnessed hundreds of similar cases, and have seen them 
reach the maturity of spiritual manhood. If we believe in conversion 
and regeneration, then let us preach and teach it to our children in 
terms they can understand. What is the main cause of the leakage 
between Sunday School and Church? Is it not because our boys and 
girls, knowing nothing of the ‘‘ power of the new life ” succumb to the 
attractions and subtleties of the World? It is possible to adopt modern 
methods and yet fail to bring our children to the feet of the Saviour. 

I believe in miracles. That is, the intervention of God in affairs 
which are beyond our own efforts; but lest it be thought that I am a 
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sensationalist I refrain from recounting what I have seen. All I would 
say is, that in a lesser or greater degree, we who believe in prayer 
must believe in miracles, for in our very petitions we are asking God 
to do for us what we know we cannot do for ourselves. Every 
Minister should have a number of witnessed miracles stored in his 
mind, too sacred to display to the world, but which he can periodi- 
cally recall and thereby renew his faith. I-have found it good to 
commit the account of such Divine interventions to paper at the time 
they happened, though I have been careful to keep most of the MSS. 
from merely inquisitive eyes. 

I wonder if any of my brethren has ever written a letter to God? 
In times of stress when it has been difficult to pray, or when con- 
fronted with some special problem, I have done this. Needless to say 
one approaches the task reverently. Yet in a letter it is so easy to be 
frank and to unburden one’s soul. When it is finished, sign it, lay it 
_ open on your desk, kneel down in front of it and say, “* Lord, read 


that.”” Believe that He will and wait in silence. Keep your letter. 


safely, and when the answer comes re-read it, and praise your wonder- 
ful Friend. When I have gone, someone will find a number of such 
letters in my study, To me they are too sacred to burn. 

It has been an advantage to be in business and earn one’s living, 
as well as being a minister. Every day I have mixed with the non- 
church-goer, and have had opportunities to serve the Lord in ways 
that are barred to the average Minister. Then I have been financially 
independent, and this has given me a liberty which I wish was the 
privilege of every Minister. Naturally, time had to be carefully 
allotted, but I was always available to visit the sick and those in 
trouble. I felt the others did not need to be pampered, and I con- 
tended that it was their duty to be in their places on a Sunday and 
throughout the week. I wonder if my readers agree? 

I would pay tribute to my wife, and to Minister’s wives generally. 
We minister to the multitude. You minister to the Minister and 
what a selfless ministry is yours. You married your husband that he 
might belong to you. But you have never claimed your rights. You 
have waited long hours alone. You have been utterly unselfish even 
when you have felt a twinge of jealousy. You have been sorely 
wounded as you have heard some unkind word said about him, but 
you have borne it without a murmur. You have comforted him when 
he has felt himself to be a failure. There has never been an occasion 
when you have not stood loyally by him. You have kept him from 
foolish actions ... but what else can I say? Only this: ‘* God is not 
unrighteous to forget your work and labour of love.” 

Ceci. H. RADFoRD. 


The writer of the foregoing, assumed in 1923 the oversight of the Thomas 
Cooper Memorial Church, Lincoln (founded 1652). By his long and faithful 
ministry he raised it to a position of influence in the City and County of Lincoln 
and on retiring from his Lay-Pastorate the membership stood at 389. We join 
with others in thanksgiving for the great things God enabled Cecil Radford to 
accomplish. (Ep.) 
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OF INTEREST TO YOU 


We report an unusually large number of pastoral changes and 
student settlements and earnestly ask the prayers of the Fellowship 
for our brethren. 

From Bangor: G. Hughes, Rhymney, Mon.; E. T. S. Jones, Den- 
bigh. Bristol: J. W. Bottoms, B.M.S. India; D. Clarke, Custom 
House, London; D. B. Garwood, Hengoed, Glam.; P. Goodall, 
Stocksfield-on-Tyne; E. B. Grant, Desborough; J. Tucker, Botley, 
Oxon; D. J. Warner, France. Cardiff: Trevor Rees, Machen. 
Manchester: B. Harrison, Northampton (Abbey Road); R. G. S. 
Harvey, Birmingham (Marston Green); D. R. Mucklow, Chelten- 
ham; P. B. Morris, Rishworth. Rawdon: D. Gosden, Dereham; 
C. Keogan, Rowley, Durham; R. F. Newis, Coseley. Regent’s: 
S. A. Armitage, Sundon Park, Luton. Spurgeon’s: J. E. Chandler, 
Plymouth (Crown Hill); J. E. Nainby, Tenterden; D. Price, Fown- 
hope; B. Treharne, Enfield; D. H. Wells, Westcliff; P. Wilson, - 
Abbots Langley. 

Ministerial. E. H. Bowen, Gaerlwyd, Mon.; R. E. East, Scun- 
thorpe; J. M. Forbes, Crieff; L. H. Fraser, Blackheath; G. Hayes, 
Cardiff; A. W. Herrington, Norwich; T. P. Hovard, Soham; S. R. 
Inkley, Wolverhampton; J. I. James, Llanidloes; A. B. Jestice, 
Cambridge; A. S. Kerry, Birmingham (Bordesley Green); W. A. 
Kirby, Wellington, Som.; W. G. Legassick, Jersey; J. Mason, 
Coseley; A. Price, Wandsworth; S. W. Moisey, High Wycombe; 
S. C. Radley, Gretton; H. Reid, Lowestoft; C. H. Robbins, Reading 
(Tyndale); E. H. Roberts, Birmingham (Carter’s Lane); R. J. Robin- 
son, Rye; H. Simpson, Farnborough; F. O. Staddon, Crofton Park. 
London; V. F, Sutton, Kegworth; Keith Tucker, Minehead; J. K, 
Thomason, Harpole; L. W. Walters, Aldershot; H. J. Williams, 
Newport, I.o.W.; J. M. Williams, London (Kensal Rise); E. H. 
Worstead, Bessel’s Green; H. Wrigley, Ryde. 


Retirements. J. R. Renshaw, commenced his ministry in 1914, has 
retired, likewise H. Roderick who spent 36 of his 48 years in 
Hereford, where for a long period he was Association Secretary. 
H. S. Rudge was from 1917-1936 at Hendon and after three further 
pastorates retired from Tenterden in 1958. R.S. R. Cox hopes, after 
convalescence, to return to active service. He was minister at Warley, 
Birmingham, for 18 years. W. D. Prothero is now in better health; we 
hope that the same may soon be said of H. A. Emmott, F. R. 
Schofield and W. E. Morgan. 

A. E. Allen is working with the Mission to Lepers, T. Victor 
Jones is Chaplain at Hamburg, M. J. Quinton has been received into 
the Presbyterian ministry. 

Congratulations to E. G. Reeve on completing 25 years at Perry 
Rise and to A. C. Davies and L. R. Floyd, who each has celebrated 
his 21st Anniversary at Salter’s Hall and Carshalton, respectively. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


“THE WELFARE OF THE ELDERLY IN 
CHURCH AND COMMUNITY” 


Edited by C. H. CLEAL 


The Rey. Frank Buffard writes on 
‘“‘ Spiritual Preparation for Retirement and 
Old Age” 
Dr. E. Gordon Wilkins on 
** Medical Care of the Elderly ~ 
and Cllr. A. H. J. Baines on 


“The Care of the Elderly in Church and 
Community ” 


Order your copy from the Citizenship Department, Baptist 
Union, 4, Southampton Row, London, W.C.1. Price Is. 


Baptist UNION YOUNG PEOPLE’s DEPARTMENT, 
4, SOUTHAMPTON Row, 
LonpDon, W.C.1. 
Dear Minister, 


By now Sunday School and Youth secretaries ought to be making progress with 
arrangements for the Autumn. Doubtless you are encouraging them. Note that the 
next annual volume of the Concise Guide comes into use in October and should be 
ordered soon. For best results there must be a training class! Filmstrip hire 
libraries (including our own) book up very early for the Christmas and party seasons, 
so don’t delay. Leaders should consult the Association Youth Secretary for 
programme suggestions, and, of course, this Department is always at their and your 
service. 


If for next Summer you are planning either at home or abroad any kind of 
holiday party for your young people outside the BMS/BU programmes, we shall be 
glad to hear from you and to afford any assistance you require. 


Have a good holiday yourself! 


Yours sincerely, 
DAVID JACKSON. 
DOROTHY J. TAYLOR. 
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Of Great Importance. The President of the Baptist Students’ 
Federation, David Raper, Halliday Hall, South Side, S.W.4, invites 
ministers to acquaint him of young Baptists about to enter University 
Training College or Nursing Course. We urge the great importance 
of compliance with this request. 


Also of Importance. Kenneth Bennett, 93, Gloucester Place, W.1, 
Baptist Men’s Movement Secretary, can supply copies of the 
“Twenty Questions ”’ issued as follow-up of the ‘‘ Call to Men ”’, 
circulated last year. We gladly afford the hospitality of the Fraternal 
in support of these so excellent Societies. 


Sure and Steadfast. Under the above title, our esteemed friend, 
J. R. Edwards, has published a series of talks well designed for 
children of all ages. Carey-Kingsgate Press. Ss. 


Obituary. D. Christy Davies. At its recent Annual Meeting, the 
B.M.S. elected Christy Davies as an Honorary Member of Com-. 
mittee, a tribute to one, who, after 27 years of notable service on 
Congo, was for a decade its representative in Wales. On the Sunday 
morning following, when conducting service in Swansea, our brother 
collapsed and died. He worked as long as it was day, indeed, 
until for him, morning broke over the Celestial City. W. D. Nicholas, 
on leaving Pontypool, settled at Treharris in 1889, and remained 
happily in this one and only church until 1946. He was Secretary of 
the English Baptist S.S.U. of Wales. A powerful preacher and lecturer 
—Baptists in the Principality mourn the loss of a trusted leader. 
Leslie Long passed away in his 56th year, leaving a record of varied 
and useful service. After three London pastorates he was I1 years at 
Bethesda, Felixstowe. He was Deputation Secretary for the Baltic 
Evangelical Mission and the Peru Inland Mission and first secretary 
of the Baptist Revival Fellowship. An earnest preacher of deep con- 
viction, a faithful pastor, a man of God, his memory will long be 
cherished. A unique personality passes in the death of James Arthur 
Watson. For 60 years he followed the occupation of the Man of 
Nazareth while engaged actively in his home-church, Ashford, Kent. 
At 66 he qualified through the B.U. Examination for the full-time 
ministry. He was pastor at Burrowbridge and Burgess Hill and twice 
at New Romney. He retired in 1939 but continued actively employed 
until his death in his 97th year. Bristol College loses a respected 
former student in the death of R. S. Baker, age 80. During the 37 
years of his ministry illness kept him from his pulpit on four Sundays 
only. Retiring in 1945 he continued as popular preacher and lecturer. 
His college, together with our ministry, salutes the memory of a 
worthy minister of the Gospel. At 82 years of age G. L. Mason died 
as the result of an accident. Trained at Harley, he commenced his 
ministry in British Columbia, afterwards filling four home pastorates. 
He retired eleven years ago. Although not widely known, his churches 
gratefully remember him and throughout his life his character and 
work contributed to the advance of the Kingdom. 
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We tender warmest sympathy to friends thus bereaved and to 
A. A. Blacklidge, W. D. McGregor, Marshall Swailes and Colin 
Weller, each of whom has lost a life partner. 


Another Assembly. Assembly 1958 has come and gone. Memories 
only, remain. On the whole the retrospect is pleasant. There were 
outstanding utterances and some electric moments. Spring flowers 
and warm sunshine added to the enjoyment and perhaps proved a 
counter-attraction. Fellowship renewed and the camaraderie of 
College re-unions added to the value of this hardy annual. Our 
members warmly congratulate T. G. Dunning, J. B. Middlebrook, 
on their accession to high office. Opinion is divided as to the 
relative merits of Westminster Chapel and the Methodist Central Hall 
as a meeting place. Younger athletes took the many steps two at a 
time, while the elders laboured up the toilsome way with weary feet 
and slow. At the time of writing, omens seem to favour the athletes, 
but all agree as to the advantage of the Central Hall, with its many 
exits and spacious corridors. ; 


B.M.F. Both in attendance and in spirit our Annual Meeting will 
rank amongst the best. For this eredit goes to J. R. W. Stott, Rector 
of that noted Evangelical centre, All Souls’, Langham Pleae. For 
40 minutes he held close attention as with fervent eloquence and 
clear, crisp sentences, he set forth the contribution of “‘ The Con- 
servative, Evangelical position ”. His Christian charity and gracious 
manner impressed all hearts and few will ever forget the close of the 
meeting when a thousand ministers rose and sang with solemn 
fervour Isaac Watts’ ‘“* When I Survey the Wondrous Cross ”’. 

At the business Session, Frank Taylor was elected Secretary in 
place of J. H. G. Adam, who resigned Office on his appointment as 
General Superintendent. The New Secretary, in the zenith of his 
career, already fills positions of leadership and his appointment will 
prove a wise choice. For the 8th year Charles Bullock presented 
his Treasurer’s Report. Some estimate of the work involved may be 
gathered from the fact that well-nigh three thousand items have to 
be recorded. John Barrett kept the meeting up to scheduled time. 
The offering of £36 gratified the Treasurer's heart, in view of the 
ever mounting postal and other costs. 


College Mems. Regent’s Park. In the Royal Academy Exhibition 
there is to be seen the drawings of the College as it will appear when 
finished. A noble pile it will be. It is hoped to complete by 1960 
the triple-Jubilee appeal for £50,000. In virtue of the status granted 
to Regent’s, new students are now admitted by the Vice-Chancellor 
of Oxford University. R. L. Child retires after 16 years as Principal. 
His place will be taken by G. Henton Davies who, it may be added, 
has just received from Glasgow University the Hon. D.D. degree. 

Spurgeon’s. The College extension, including the beautiful 
Chapel, is now complete. Principal George Beasley-Murray com- 
mences his duty in the October Session. G. W. Rusling is now 
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Vice-Principal, a position deserved alike for his scholarship and his 
secretarial and tutorial abilities. Fifty-four students are in residence 
—all are B.M.F. members. 

Rawdon. Under the vigorous leadership of Principal Russell, 
Rawdon is increasingly a centre of Yorkshire Baptist life. Among new 
features are many schools for teachers, young people, deacons and 
others, held during week-ends or for longer periods. Situated 
between Leeds and Bradford, on high ground, above the River Aire, 
the College is ideal for such engagements. The Annual Meeting is 
attended by a thousand people. 

The London Bible College. We join Principal Kevan and his 
colleagues in thanksgiving for the wonderful achievement resulting 
in the new buildings being opened, not only free of debt, but with a 
- balance of £12,000 above the cost of £230,000 with a further gift of 
£10,000 form the nucleus of a Bursary Fund. The College, well 
sited, in Marylebone Road, comprises lecture rooms, a S.C.R. and a 
J.C.R., a dining hall with accommodation for 150 and a Chapel with 
beautiful equipment. It is lighted and ventilated and every part is 
furnished with the latest apparatus. In fact everything about the 
College smacks of modernism, theology excepted. The offertory at 
the Opening Service amounted to over £400. The Principal intimated 
that in its Correspondence Classes the 10,000th student has been 
enrolled. Several of the Faculty and students are B.M.F. members. 

Australia. Melbourne is near to Marylebone in our Fellowship 
bonds. We are all interested in the progress of our Baptist College 
in Victoria, also in the plans of the College to be erected in 
Melbourne’s main highway. A feature of the training is the emphasis 
laid upon pastoral work in which the students engage in various 
churches. Principal-Emeritus Grigg must rejoice in the success 
attending his successor Principal Keyte. 

Sydney. Under Principal Morling our College in N.S.W. has a 
student roll of 41. A new feature will be the training of men and 
women designated for missionary service, directors of religious 
education and deaconesses and, in addition, wives and fiances of 
students and ministers. _ 

New Zealand. The newly acquired premises are already proving 
too small for the increasing number of students: under Principal 
Roberts-Thompson extension is planned. 

Ruschlikon-Zurich. The splendid work of this Seminary is in- 
creasingly known. Each year students, equipped for the work 
of the ministry, return to their home churches in Central and Southern 
Europe and elsewhere, to maintain Baptist witness. Principal 
Nordenhaug and the Faculty may be assured of our interest and 
prayers. Let us think generously of all the Colleges and encourage 
our people to contribute that regular support upon which they so 
largely rely. 
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THE WIDER CIRCLE 
U.S.A. 


Our thanks to Dr. Drexler, California, for a further list of sub- 
scribers. We tender our loving sympathy in his sorrow consequent 
upon the death of Mrs. Drexler after more than fifty years of happy 
married life. It has been good to shake hands again with Warren 
Walker of Texas and to hear of his work as Evangelist. Another 
pleasant meeting was with E. P. Y. Simpson, now in England on leave 
from his tutorial duties at Berkeley Divinity School. We now send 
80 Fraternals to our U.S.A. members. 


CANADA 


Greetings to Dr. Gordon Jones and best wishes for his new 
pastorate at the First Baptist Church, Vancouver. 

London Bible College men will be interested in the successful 
work of R. D. Bell, formerly of Watford and now ministering in a 
new church at Moncton, New Brunswick. 

Edward Williams, known to so many Spurgeon’s men, writes from 
Peterborough, Ontario, and bears testimony to blessings received. 
Increasing congregations make a larger building necessary, towards 
the cost of which 25,000 dollars are in hand. 

S. P. Shields, late of Somerset, is now happily settled at Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia. 


JAMAICA 


Keith Tucker, whose health has greatly improved, has accepted 
the pastorate at Minehead, Somerset, England. Cowell Lloyd, 
battered, bruised and burgled—as was his wife—comes up smiling, 
notwithstanding financial loss and nervous shock. He has written 
an ingenious booklet, ** Key-Words to the O.T. Scriptures”. Con- 
taining also a brief commentary on each ‘book. (S.P.C.K., 2s. 6d., 
Kingston, Jamaica.) This remarkable man was a student in Regent’s 
Park College, 1887-1891. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The S.A. Baptist carries a tribute to David Eriksson, who has 
completed fifty years as a Bantu missionary and is still on the Field. 
Swedish by birth, at the age of 20 he took up work in Zululand. He 
is a brilliant linguist and an authority on Bantu matters. Fifty 
church buildings bear testimony to his zeal. B.M.F. members in 
all lands join in thanks for such a ministry. 

J. L. Green and Mrs. Green are now in England on a short visit, 
having been sent as a love-tribute by his Johannesburg Church, of 
which he has been pastor for 16 years. Bermondsey and the L.B.A. 
will welcome their old friend who takes such a leading part in 
Denominational life in South Africa. 

Good wishes to Dr. J. D. Odendaal, who is now a tutor in the 
College. Blessings be on the work of Hugh Graham as, after a 
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BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


THE £24,000 DEFICIT 


* Despite strict economy and the holding within its 
present limits of our work there was a deficit on 
last year’s account of £24,000. 


* The Society needs the help, support, and encourage=- 
ment of ministers in its task of clearing this large 
deficit. 2 


* Costs at home and abroad are still increasing. The 
effects of inflation are being felt. 


* At the same time opportunities are increasing, too. 
Last year on our fields there were 8,762 baptisms— 
1,563 more than in the previous year. This was a 
record number. : ; 


* Your help is sought: 


1. In leading your people to a standard of giving 
worthy of their discipleship and related to present 
needs and opportunities. 


2. In praying that all may relate their giving to 
God’s work to the Cross, where our Lord for 
our sakes gave all He had. 


** He gave Himself’ (Gal. i, 4). 


For information write to— 
THE GENERAL HOME SECRETARY 


B.M.S., 93, GLOUCESTER PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
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Johannesburg pastorate, he takes up missionary work in Northern 
Rhodesia—we thank him for his letter. 
NEW ZEALAND 

Roy Bullen, to the regret of his people at Rotorua, removes to 
Greymouth. His successor is H. E. Whitten—five years a Chaplain 
in the New Zealand Air Force. Roy has been a super-excellent con- 
tact man and our membership of 100 is partly due to his energetic 
help. 

After forty years in church and Y.M.C.A. work, L. A. Day goes 
into retirement. J. Ewen Simpson has accepted the important 
pastorate at Wellington Central. 

AUSTRALIA 

Queensland. Ernest Edwards tells of a simultaneous mission in 
Brisbane, in which nearly every branch of the Protestant Church 
united—with the C. of E. warmly sympathetic. They rejoice in 130 
decisions for Christ. George Peck, a Gold Medallist and First Class 
Honours man, is now in Jorh&, Assam, teaching in the American 
Seminary. All blessing to J. F. Probert in his Maryborough pastorate. 

Tasmania. We commend A. D. Fraser, now on his way to Devon- 
port. As his two English pastorates have been at the sea-side the 
name of the Tasmanian town should awake happy memories! T. A. 
Green, after six years at Wynward, becomes minister in the Hobart 
area and A. F. Wright is now Chaplain to the Carey Grammar 
School, Melbourne. 

N.S.W. We regret that ill-health compels J. D. Grinham to 
resign the Carlton pastorate. In our Prayer Watch we will remember 
him, likewise S. G. Harper in his charge at Kogarah. 

Victoria. We bespeak a welcome to P. L. Audemard as he pro- 
ceeds to an appointment under the Victorian Home Mission Com- 
mittee. In London he won high esteem for his painstaking labours 
in Church and Association. A loyal B.M.F. member, we wish him 
well. 

B.M.S. 

The varied nature of missionary work is vividly illustrated in a 
letter from H. W. Nicklin, of Barisal. He is Evangelist over a wide 
area of Pakistan and has responsibility for 60 churches and 34 
schools. As Property Board Convener, he is consulted on building 
operations for which he says that his chief qualification is that his 
father was a carpenter! He is Chairman of the Candidate Board and 
Ministerial List Registrar. At the P.B.U. Assembly—the first since 
separating from Bengal—he was elected President. We trust that 
his brief furlough will recuperate him and Mrs. Nicklin for their 
exacting work. 

Some 70 missionaries, men and women are in B.M.F. membership, 
due largely to the influence of W. D. Reynolds. We are grateful to 
him, and to Mr. Ewing for his kindness in forwarding annual sub- 
scriptions. 
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BOOK REVIEWS — 


Responsive Praises and Prayers for Minister and Congregation. 
Stephen Winward. Hodder & Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 


This well produced pocket-sized book is worth much more than 
its modest published price. It has nine sections, consisting of seventy 
Psalms, Canticles, Confessions, arranged for responsive reading. 
There follow Prayers of adoration, confession, thanksgiving and 
intercession, so ordered that the worshipper may follow a prayer 
of each type without hastily turning pages. “* Prayers for the Christian 
Year’ will prove especially useful at each season. The Order of 
Service for the Lord’s Supper, together with the prayers deserve the 
closest attention. Here, at last, is a positive help to guide ministers 
and people as they explore the mysteries of worship. 

Those who have not seen it should secure a copy and then buy one 
for every worshipper. 

J. R. C. PERKIN. 


The Whole Gospel for the Whole World. Alan Walker. Marshall, 
Morgan and Scott, Ltd. 8s. 6d. 


This searching examination of evangelistic method is based mainly 
on the writer’s wide experience of evangelising since 1953 as leader 
of the Australian ‘* Mission to the nation’. His theme is that the 
Church, now awakening to the necessity for evangelism, is reverting 
to nineteenth century methods which are not effective in the twentieth 
century. Evangelism today must take account of Biblical scholarship; 
preach the whole Gospel, and not confine itself to one vital truth; 
discard: its exaggerated trust in mass meetings and an emotional 
atmosphere; contain a social as well as a personal dynamic; be much 
more closely associated with the Church. 

The book is constructive and solidly based on experience. It is 
very well worth reading. 

FRANK BUFFARD. 


The Daily Altar. Frank Jennings. Independent Press. 15s. 


This is a book of daily readings, with a title, a text, a meditation, 
an illustration and a prayer for each day of the year. There is a 
freshness and a fragrance about it which makes it commendable. 

That the book will prove helpful to many, there is no doubt. 
One is sympathetically conscious of the author having some difficulty 
in providing an apt illustration for all the 365 meditations. Neverthe- 
less the illustrations are culled from a wide range of life and litera- 
ture, and for preachers will provide useful sermon illustrations. 
Perhaps the finest feature of the book is the prayers. Brief, reverent, 
sincere, and spiritual in their aspiration they will do much to link 
the reader’s soul with God, and to enable him to live out the day 


with new strength. 
G. W. BONSON.. 
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The Music of Christian Hymnody. Erik Routley. Independent 
Press. 30s. net. 


For over fifty years the English Hymnal has held a prominent 
place in the worship of the Anglican Church, and has exercised a 
profound influence on the hymnody of all the Protestant denomin- 
ations. Revised in 1933, over one hundred new tunes were added 
(most of them taken from Songs of Praise), and this edition remains, 
to quote Dr. Routley, ‘‘ the richest accessible source of hymn tunes ~ 
we possess. Alone among the major current hymn-books, however, 
the English Hymnal has no “‘ Companion” of its own, and in a 
sense this book of Dr. Routley’s serves this purpose exceedingly 
well. It means, however, that the reader needs a copy of the 1933 
edition of the English Hymnal at his side, if he is to follow the argu- 
ment. The ‘‘ conversion index at the end’ which we are promised 
in the Preface, and which would have enabled the reader to work 
with some other standard hymn-book, does not materialise! 

The book is essentially a study of English hymnody, and therefore 
the hymnody of traditions other than English Protestantism is 
regarded as subsidiary to the main subject. The author regrets this; 
it is a restriction made necessary by reducing the work as originally 
written to its present compass. There are, however, valuable chapters 
on the Lutheran Chorale, the Genevan Psalters and Roman Catholic 
hymnody, as well as Welsh and American hymnody. It deals alto- 
gether with 1,100 tunes, and besides the references to the English 
Hymnal, there are over 200 musical examples provided. 

Dr. Routley is categorical in his judgments, never hesitant, never 
qualifying. Thus Songs of Praise is ** the most advanced of all hymn 
books’ musically; the Revised Baptist Church Hymnal is “ either 
ignorant or shamelessly reactionary ” (though perhaps Dr. Routley is 
not as familiar with it as he might be: he wrongly dates it as 1936, and 
he does not include it at all among the “* modern standard books’’). 
He does not like the Victorians. Dykes does not come off too badly, 
but Sullivan’s tunes are “ disastrous rubbish”, and Redhead’s 
* holy terrors *’. It is surprising to find Stainer dealt with so leniently! 

Despite the author’s typically engaging style, this is essentially a 
book of reference, rather than for arm-chair reading. It is unfor- 
tunately too liberally sprinkled with misprints and inaccurate 
references, but it will certainly prove a most learned and worth- 
while book for the student of hymnody to possess. 

E. P. SHARPE. 


Harvest Sermons. Independent Press. 6s. 


These nine sermons by British Free Church preachers make 
interesting and refreshing reading. Baptists are well represented 
by Dr. Townley Lord and Dr. Ernest Payne. Ministers will find the 
ete Suggestive for preaching and laymen will find it good devotional 
reading. 
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Howell Elfed Lewis. E. Wyn Parry. Independent Press. 5s. 


Many who heard Howell Elfed Lewis preach or have read his 
poetry will be glad to read this interesting record of his life and work, 
which contains translations of some of his Welsh hymns. Baltry 
on p. 52 should be Bawtry. 


Evangelism in the U.S. George Sweazey. Lutterworth Press. 2s. 


This excellent account of the American religious situation and of 
what the American churches are doing in evangelism, is fascinating 
reading. There is much here for Baptist ministers in other parts of 
the world to think about. 


In the Beginning. D. T. Niles. Lutterworth Press. 5s. 6d. 


This is a fresh and fertile collection of essays on the book of 
Genesis. D. T. Niles is well known as an ecumenical leader; this 
book puts him in the front rank of expositors who know how to 
write helpfully for preachers. He has scholarship and spiritual 
insight. Not the least helpful thing is the way he flashes light from 
other parts of the Bible on Genesis stories and vice versa. 


F. C. BRYAN. 


A Teacher’s Commentary on the Gospel of St. Mark. Richard 
Glover. Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 17s. 6d. 


This commentary is full of good things; naturally, not every good 
thing. Critical questions, for example, are only lightly touched on. 
The problem of the ending of the Gospel is dealt with in 29 lines, 
and the Revisers “‘ treat the paragraph (ch. 16, vv. 9-20) as an integral 
part of the Gospel ”’. But it would not be true today to say ‘“‘ The 
greater number, however, of Bibilical critics have decided that such a 
conclusion (i.e. the non-Marcan authorship of the paragraph) is 
not supported by evidence ” 

Christ’s cursing of the fig tree creates no problem for the commen- 
tator. *“‘ Deeds speak louder than words, and, therefore, for the sake 
of a greater impression, Christ places before everyone’s eyes the 
penalty of barrenness ’’. “* Barrenness ’’, he goes on, “ is a very com- 
mon and grievous sin . . . sins of commission slay their thousands, 
but sins of omission their tens of thousands’. ‘‘ Christ’s withering 
of the tree was not an act of anger, but a warning of love ” 

On the Last Supper we have, amongst others, this comment, 
** While the precept ‘ Do this in remembrance of Me’ forbids the 
unspiritual observance of it, the other DEeee Drink ye all of it’ 
equally forbids the unspiritual neglect of it.’ «:"° The highest praise of 
a prophet is that he should be simply a voice ”—referring to the 
Baptist. Forty years after his death, the author is still a prophetic 


voice. G. FARR. 
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The Ministry of the Word. R. E. C. Browne. S.C.M. Press. 
8s. 6d. net. 


This thoughtful book is one of a series of studies in Ministry and 
Worship being published under the general editorship of Professor 
G. W. H. Lampe. Its keynote lies in the second chapter, in which a 
stimulating comparison is made between the operation of the poet 
and the work of the preacher. As good poetry is “ setting down the 
best thoughts in the best words ’’, so good preaching should come into 
this category, and there is much advice drawn from the writings of 
modern poets, T. S. Eliot, W. H. Auden and C. Day Lewis in par- 
ticular. 

Preaching is approached as an art—in the deepest sense of that 
word. The authority of the preacher is “a complex element in a 
living relationship ”’, akin to the authority of love; and every question 
about authority raises further questions of revelation, faith and 
freedom. The author calls for fearless thinking, “* the minister. . . 
does his clearest thinking on the edges of error”. “* Doctrine does 
not tell a man what to think but how to think’. There are stimulating 
thoughts on the subjects of communication, the use of images, and 
of metaphor: thoughtful appraisals of the modern situation and the 
need for a new approach to apologetics. 

E. H. WoRSTEAD. 


Jonathan Edwards the Preacher. Ralph G. Turnbull. Baker Book 
House, Grand Rapids, Michigan. $3.95. 


Jonathan Edwards has long been known as an outstanding figure 
in American religious life, whose influence extended to Britain through 
his writings. He is remembered as a preacher mainly by his famous 
sermon “ Sinners in the hands of an angry God”. This study of 
him, based on research, and written by a well-known American 
preacher, provides a balanced estimate of his life and work. 

J.O.B. 


Caribbean Kallaloo. J. P. Hickerton, M.A. Carey-Kingsgate Press. 

4s. 6d. 

This book makes pleasant reading, whether it revives memories 
of lands already visited, or stirs the ambition to see this delectable 
part of the world for the first time. The author has probably under- 
estimated the economic benefit to Jamaica of the Tourist trade, 
and the Bauxite industry. Some churches there are giving five times 
as much to Missions as they did ten years ago. An historical error 
which will be noticed by many readers, occurs on page 65. Neither 
Baker nor Lisle came to Jamaica in 1813—Lisle’s date was 1782 
and Baker’s 1783. 1813 marked the commissioning of John Rowe, 
the first B.M.S. man to serve in Jamaica. The book nevertheless 
affords an interesting picture of the lovely scenery and varied life of 
the West Indies. 


KEITH TUCKER. 


Peers 
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British Baptists in China: 1845-1952. H.R. Williamson. Carey- 
Kingsgate Press. 382 pp. 21s. net. 


The withdrawal of foreign missionaries from China has marked a 
stage in the history of the Church. It was good that the steps and 
the labour should be recorded. Dr. Williamson has done this, authori- 
tatively and comprehensively, and with a keen and constant aware- 
ness of the contribution made to the life of the church by the faith 
of individuals, men and women, Chinese and foreign. 

The value of the book is enhanced, and the part played by British 
Baptists is put into perspective, by an account of the earliest begin- 
nings of Christianity in China. In this setting, the story reads vividly 
like the Acts of latter-day Apostles. The first part of the book gives 
a detailed account of events from 1860, when the first British Baptist 
pioneers reached China, down to 1952, when H. W. Spillett was the 
last of our missionaries to leave. 

The second part describes the forms by which missionaries sought 
to fulfil their tasks—preaching, establishing the church, devolving 
responsibility for its continued support, teaching, healing, making 
books, relieving physical distress by all possible means. 

In the third part Dr. Williamson attempts to appraise the results 
and to estimate the prospects for the future. This section, read in its 
context, has a message for all who have the propagation of the 
Church at heart. 

This is a good book to have and to read. It is part of the life-story 
of our Baptist denomination and of the Church throughout the world. 
As in the Acts of the first Apostles, the faith and truth it records are 
inspiring; it is tantalising in its compression, and its author humbly 
says no word of his own share in the great story. It would be good 
if this could be ‘‘ the former treatise’ of another volume, telling 
more of those people and events with which, for so long, Dr. William- 
son has been so familiar. 

RONALD J. STILL. 


The Origin and Transmission of the New Testament. L. D. Twilley. 
Oliver & Boyd. 8s. 6d. 


This book, dedicated to the memory of his revered Principal, 
Dr. P. W. Evans, is a worthy tribute to that great man. Probably 
only a young man would dare to attempt in 63 pages an introduction 
to the life and canonical literature of the New Testament church, 
but also to the transmission of this literature “* through the centuries 
down to our own day ”’. But Twilley has been remarkably successful. 
* Obviously much is omitted, but by dint of a concise style this work 
is indeed multum in parvo. The writer’s method is to state his own 
views on critical matters in the main section of the book and to give 
contrary opinions in paragraphs of smaller type. 

Sometimes hypotheses are offered as established facts; for example, 
that written lists of “‘ testimonia ’’ were used by the early preachers 
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and writers (p. 3). The Proto-Luke document (pp. 22 and 27), like 
the document Q which is a necessary element of it, is also hypo- 
thetical (though probable). Perhaps a footnote to this effect should 
have been inserted. Some explanation is also needed to substantiate 
the statement (p. 4) that Matthew xxvii, 9, is quoted from Jeremiah. 
The author appends “a brief bibliography ”’ for further study. 
May we hope that he himself will write a larger volume on this 
subject ? G. FARR. 


The Secret of Radiant Life, by W. E. Sangster. Hodder & Stough- 

ton. 10s. 6d. 

One senses a purposefulness in all Dr. Sangster’s writing, even 
when he does not tell us in the preface what it is all about. But here 
is a preface as well. He wants our lives to be wholly satisfying. 
There is, of course, only one way. God has made us for Himself and 
there is no rest for us except in Him. But the virtue of this book is 
that it is quite ruthless in its exposure of the things that prevent us 
from resting in God. More than that, it offers ways of putting things 
right. 

The divisions show the author’s tactics. Part I deals with “‘ The 
Person I could be ’’; Part II with “‘ The Person I am ”’; and Part III 
inevitably, “‘ The Path Between’’. It is impossible to summarise 
even Part III because it traces a pathway that has to be taken step 
by step, from cleansing to prayer (an excellent section) to guidance 
and the constant practice of the Presence. 

Here is to be found that quite remarkable combination of horse- 
sense and spiritual soaring which is characteristic of Dr. Sangster’s 
preaching. It is a health-giving book. J. ITHEL JONES. 


The Gospel and the Church in aPagan World: A Study in 1 Corinthians. 
W. Gordon Robinson. Independent Press. i2s. 6d. 


No book in the New Testament throws more light upon life in a 
first century Christian community than this epistle, and the more one 
studies it, the greater is the impression that most of its many issues 
are, mutatis mutandis, of continuous relevance. 

This is well emphasised in an attractive study by the Principal of 
Lancashire College. Dr. Robinson does not offer a chapter by chapter 
commentary, but gathers together relevant passages under five heads, 
‘* The Gospel for Corinth and the World”, “‘ The Church and, its 
Fellowship’, “‘ The Church and its Problems’’, “The Church 
and its Worship ’’, “‘ Life in the Setting of Eternity’. He gives his 
own paraphrase of the text, which on the whole serves as a helpful 
commentary. A good example of his method is seen on pp. 191-4, 
where the motives of Christian action are shown to be four great 
truths emphasised in various parts of the epistle. 

Dr. Robinson has given us a lively and instructive study of this 
epistle. An index of New Testament quotations would have made it 
still more useful. W. S. DAVIES. 
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Others of our Fellowship have received the Home Call and we pay 
tribute to memory of W. J. Alden, bearer of an honoured name 
’ among Baptists who rendered most helpful service as Lay Pastor of 
our Church at Drybrook, Glos. John Dow, who on leaving B.T.L., 
Glasgow, entered upon a pastoral life of over 30 years. For three 
years he was a Chaplain to the Forces and in his last church, at 
Barnoldswick, he exerted deep and widespread influence. This was 
evident by the congregation, representative of the religious and civic 
life of the town, who attended the Memorial Service. His sudden 
death created a profound impression. 

** Spurgeon’s ”’ suffers great loss in the death, at 89, of W. Lomax 
Mackenzie, the third senior member of Conference. He entered 
College in 1887, when the great C.H. was ““ Guv’nor”’. He filled 
four pastorates, retiring in 1946. Sometime Moderator of the Kent 
and Sussex Association he became a recognised leader in Baptist life. 
Conference President at the time of building extension, his love for 
his Alma Mater was shown by a munificent gift. One of God’s good 
servants, others besides Spurgeon’s men, salute his memory. Our 
sincere sympathy goes out to friends thus bereaved, also to W. D. 
MacGregor and Edward Barlow, each of whom, after long years of 
happy married life, has lost a beloved partner. 

Ministerial. T. R. Bensch of South Australia becomes minister 
at Ramsbottom, Lancs. C. A. Grant, Chaplain, R.N., has joined the 
Church of Scotland. A. Coffey is Secretary, North Africa Mission. 

We understand that, owing to a long-dated booking, the Methodist 
Central Hall will not be available at the time of the 1959 B.U. 
Assembly. 

U.S.A. Visitors. Upwards of 100 London ministers met Drs. 
Gaines Dobbins and Walter Woodbury at a Conference arranged by 
Henry Cook. These well-known leaders gave informative and in- 
spiring addresses on aspects of Personal Evangelism and Church 
Membership. Following a luncheon, opportunities were afforded 
for personal contacts and discussion. 

Our Membership. Dr. Warren Walker, another visitor on the 
foregoing occasion, sprang a happy surprise, by announcing the 
accession of 50 new B.M.F. members—a record increase which our 
Fellowship will greatly appreciate. A personal greeting has been sent 
to each, but we take advantage of this Addenda to add a corporate 
welcome and pray that the union may be as helpful to our brethren 
as it is cheering to us. 

Dr. Warren Walker later conferred with the L.B.A. Evangelistic 
Committee concerning a possible visit next spring, of representative 
Baptist ministers and laymen prepared to conduct Evangelistic 
Services in our churches. Should the proposal mature, we pray — 
and believe it will result in deep and widespread blessing. 
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_ SUNDAY SCHOOL 


of he eeeunilee: aobion: ine the busy Minister the Sunday 
School is among the most. important. — 


_ Whether he takes a leading and active part in the work himself or 
sxtSs able to depute most of it to able helpers” he gees to keep up 
to date with all phases of its. activities. ; ; 


: Heon do this. by subscribing to. the Sunday ‘School Chronicle, 
_ the weekly paper devoted to the Sunday School and Christian Youth © 
work. If you would like to test its value for yourself, send your 
“name and address. to the Editor at 104-5, Newgate Street, London, 
REGS and the next four” issues will be sent to you free of charge. 


~ We should also be pleased to send full specimen. copies to teachers 
-and officers in your Sunday School if you would send us their names 
and addresses. Your Sunday School would be more efficient if every 
worker ‘Read: the pPeeeey. School Shee: 


MEN FOR YOUR CHURCH by 
THE BOYS’ BRIGADE 
: NINE YEAR PLAN 


“THE LIFE BOYS—9 to 2 years.. Sunday School attendance 
-a condition of membership. Week-night activity that of — 
organised playground based ¢ on meaysed; mental, social and 
spiritual development. 


THE BB. COMPANY—12 to 18 years. “Object: The 

advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among boys, and the — 
: promotion of habits of Obedience, Reverence, Discipline, 

_ Self-respect, and al that tends ers a true Christian 

Manliness.” 


ee ys t0 CHURCH has full aes over the local Company, 
te Cae: the religious instruction, and appoints the lay 
Officers and Life Boy Leaders. i 


_ Sra leaflet of interest. to Mi inisters is available. 


Bea, j : Full details from 
Bee a in ‘The Hon. Secrecy, Baptist Council of The Boys’ Brigade, 
a ice Abbey byes Westminster, London, S.W.1 


THE CAREY KINGSGATE PRESS 


Is able to supply practically everything needed for 
Church and Sunday School use, such as 


For the Church 
AIDS FOR THE DEAF; COMMUNION TABLES AND 
CHAIRS: COMMUNION TRAYS; GLASS COMMUNION 
CUPS; COMMUNION WINES; ENVELOPES FOR THE 
FREEWILL OFFERINGS SYSTEM; HYMN BOOKS OF EVERY 


SELECTION; OFFERTORY PLATES AND BAGS; REGISTERS 
AND ROLL BOOKS; ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES. 


For the School 
BIBLES; CHAIRS AND FURNITURE OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS; 
PRIZE BOOKS; REGISTERS AND STAR CARDS; LESSON 
HELPS FOR TEACHERS, including BAPTIST CONCISE 
GUIDES. 


You are cordially invited to take full advantage of the service available. 


6, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C.I 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR 
for the last 78 years has 


. . » through its weekly Devotional Meeting, trained young people 
to study their Bible, to understand their faith and Christian experience, 
and to give effective witness in their daily life; 


. . . through its Meetings and Committees, trained them to use their 
abilities **For Christ and the Church’’ and supplied S.S. Teachers, 
Lay Preachers, Officials, Ministers, Missionaries, etc., in large numbers; 


. through its Consecration and Covenant, in its Junior and Young 
People’s Societies, brought many young people to know Jesus Christ 
and kept them within His Church. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL 


Gnd gta a AP Meat 


INTERNATIONAL 


Send for leaflets, including ‘‘ How to start a C.E. Society" to 
General Secretary, Rev. Harold W. Sendall, M.A., 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOUR HEADQUARTERS 


31 LAMPTON ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDLESEX 


Battley Brothers Limited, Clapham Park, 8.W.4 Telephone; MACaulay 3401 


